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INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen, 

You  are  all  probably  aware  of  the  divided 
state  of  public  opinion  regarding  the  utility  of  the 
Introductory  Addresses  with  which,  in  accordance 
with  ancient  custom,  the  Medical  Year  is  inau- 
gurated. Now  an  eminent  member  of  our  own  pro- 
fession has  laid  it  down  that,  in  an  Englishman’s 
mouth,  “ utility  generally  means  that  by  which  we 
get  pudding,  or  praise,  or  both.”  Accepting  this 
definition  as  the  popular  equivalent  of  the  word, 
the  " pudding,”  I suppose,  in  the  present  case  would 
be  the  results  of  practical  profit  that  should  accrue 
to  the  audience  of  this  lecture,  and  the  “ praise  ” 
some  elevation  of  our  art  and  calling  in  the  eyes 
of  that  external  world,  which,  mainly  perhaps  for 
its  own  sake,  is  good  enough  to  take  an  interest 
in  us.  In  my  own  opinion  the  chief  object  to  be 
kept  in  view  is  the  former ; but  to  accomplish  it 
worthily  is  difficult ; and  I cannot  help  approaching 
my  duty  to-day  with  much  trepidation. 

There  is,  however,  one  function  that  falls  to  me 
which  it  is  an  unfeigned  gratification  to  discharge, 
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and  which  I feel  sure  none  could  perform  more 
cheerfully  than  myself,  namely,  to  bid  a sincere 
and  hearty  welcome,  in  the  name  of  my  colleagues 
and  myself,  to  those  to  whom  our  Hospital  opens 
its  doors,  and  who  come  among  us  for  the  first  time. 
For  the  memories  of  that  eventful  hour  when,  like 
you,  I passed  within  the  portals  of  medical  study, 
are  yet  green  in  my  mind ; and  I am  able  without 
effort  to  realise  the  aspirations,  the  desires,  perhaps 
the  misgivings  and  self-distrust,  with  which  you 
view  what  lies  before  you.  To  strengthen  those 
hopes  and  purposes,  while  setting  them  within  the 
sober  limits  of  fact ; to  diminish  the  feeling  of 
discouragement  that  a too  modest  estimation  of 
your  own  powers  may  bring — for  it  is  always  he 
who  forms  the  highest  ideal  who  most  feels  the 
difficulty  of  attaining  it — is  a task  the  pleasure  of 
which  is  bounded  only  by  its  responsibility.  And 
of  these  two  duties  the  latter  perhaps  is  the  more 
congenial.  For,  if  you  have  thoughtfully  weighed 
the  issues  of  your  future  path,  you  must  have 
realised  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way — 
difficulties  many  and  great ; so  that  a mind  honest 
with  itself  may  well  pause  and  count  the  cost.  But 
nothing  worth  attaining  can  be  attained  without 
venture  as  without  effort;  and  the  work  before 
you  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Only  let  not  the 
unknown  be  magnified  by  its  obscurity,  as  objects 
in  a fog  loom  larger  than  they  really  are.  If  you 
gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind  to  meet  the  labours 
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and  responsibilities  that  await  you,  in  a spirit  of 
calmness,  of  decision,  and  of  allegiance  to  duty,  you 
will  probably  find,  as  many  have  found  before  you, 
that  the  difficulties  in  your  path,  like 

“ Tboee  mighty  pyramids  of  stone 
That  wedge-like  cleave  the  desert-airs. 

When  nearer  seen,  and  better  known, 

Are  but  gigantic  flights  of  stairs  -t ; 

and  on  these  stairs  you  may  mount  to  a well-earned 
success. 

Let  me  greet  you  then  os  pupils  and  as  fellow- 
students.  Our  office  is  to  assist  you  to  decipher 
the  characters  written,  often  legibly,  often  most 
illegibly,  upon  the  leaves  of  that  great  volume  of 
disease  that  this  Hospital  constitutes ; and  as  fellow- 
students  we  invite  you  to  take  your  stand  with  us 
in  its  wards,  that  we  may  study  together  the  evor- 
new  and  ever- varying  phenomena  of  disease,  all 
sharing  alike  the  conviction  that  the  moment  the 
consciousness  of  knowledge  received  shuts  the  eye  to 
the  access  of  more,  the  moment  the  baneful  idea  of 
finality  in  such  learning  infects  the  mind,  and  we 
conclude  that  there  is  no  more  light  nor  truth  to 
break  forth  than  that  we  have  perceived — that 
moment  does  the  man  who  has  finished  his  learning 
become  unfit  to  be,  in  the  most  worthy  sense,  the  in- 
structor of  others.  For  in  clinical  teaching,  as  in  all 
other  training  worthy  of  the  name  of  education, 
according  to  the  true  meaning  of  that  word, — the 
office  of  the  teacher  is  (and  perhaps  more  here  than 
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anywhere)  so  to  influence  the  mind  of  the  pupil  as 
to  evoke  and  train  his  yet  undeveloped  powers  for 
the  independent  observation  and  induction  of  the 
studied  facts.  He  alone  can  exercise  this  influence 
who  shows  himself  progressively  a learner  too. 
Example  is  contagious.  Stagnant  pools  can  never 
refresh  as  living  waters  do. 

“ For  never  yet  hath  anyone  attained 
To  such  perfection,  but  that  time,  and  place, 

And  use,  have  brought  addition  to  his  knowledge, 

Or  made  correction,  or  admonished  him 
That  he  was  ignorant  of  much  which  he 
Had  thought  he  knew  ; or  led  him  to  reject 
What  he  had  ouco  esteemed  of  highest  price.” 

It  is  another  pleasurable  duty  to  point  out  that 
we  meet  to  welcome  you  to-day  under  circum- 
stances of  unusual  cheerfulness.  So  many  are  the 
chances  and  changes  of  this  mortal  life  that  only 
too  often  is  it  the  duty  of  the  speakers  on  these 
occasions,  sorrowfully  to  record  the  gaps  that  death 
makes  in  our  ranks.  I,  on  the  contrary,  have  to 
tell  of  no  losses ; but  rather  to  speak  of  our  gains 
in  the  addition  to  our  staff*  of  a new  member,  Mr. 
Sutton,  whom  we  welcome  with  peculiar  pleasure 
as  a man  bom  and  bred,  so  to  speak,  amongst  us  ; 
whose  training  was  received  here,  and  here  only  ; 
and  who  conies  to  us  not  only  as  a proof  of  the 
completeness  and  efficiency  of  our  School  in  the 
past,  but  as  a happy  omen,  I trust,  of  its  future. 
To  speak  of  his  merits  would  be  a work  congenial 
to  me,  but  wholly  unnecessary  for  you.  I may 
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rather  say  as  of  old  was  said  in  like  circumstances : 
" Dixi  omnia,  q«um  hominnn  now  mart.  In  Mr. 

Hern,  too,  we  welcome  another  colleague  trained 
in  our  own  circle,  whose  attainments  will  command 
your  respect,  as  his  character  and  gifts  have  ever 
done. 

The  general  inappropriateness  of  that  pheno- 
menal person,  the  London  landlady,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  comforts  of  the  medical  -Indents 
committed  to  her  core,  have  led,  as  we  all  know,  to 
great  searchings  of  huart  among  the  authorities  of 
medical  education,  as  well  as  among  the  more  pri- 
vate relationships  of  home ; the  happy  results 
whereof  have  appeared,  once  and  again,  in  the 
form  of  divers  residential  medical  colleges  erected 
in  convenient  juxtaposition  to  the  scene  of  the 
daily  toil  of  their  inmates.  Those  institutions  will 
unquestionably  subsen  e the  material  well-being  of 
the  student;  and,  better  still,  will  tend,  by  the 
introduction  of  a social,  homo-like  element,  hitherto 
sadly  wanting  in  many  cases,  to  elevate  his  moral 
tone.  The  steadying  influence  of  the  society  in 
circles  so  formed,  especially  if  presided  over  by  a 
wise,  vertebrate,  ami  ungrand  motherly  genius,  can- 
not fail  to  operate  with  the  happiest  results.  Not 
to  be  behindhand  with  the  times,  similar  action 
has  already  been  taken  amongst  ourselves ; and  we 
hope  confidently  to  see  arise  in  a very  short  space 
of  time,  if  only  that  agitation  of  the  financial 
atmosphere  can  be  produced  which  is  usually  so 
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helpful  in  wafting  along  a scheme  of  this  kind,  a 
building  commodious  and  handsome,  occupying  the 
site  of  those  adjoining  edifices  in  whose  windows 
many  of  you  have  had  the  opportunity,  during 
your  brief  intervals  of  leisure,  of  studying  domestic 
life,  in  its  apparel,  utensils,  and  casual  incidents. 
It  is  true  that  at  present  we  have  only  a prospectus 
and  a brass-plate  in  the  entrance-hall  of  the  Hos- 
pital, but  we  confidently  anticipate  that  to  our 
next  “ Introductory  ” many  of  you  will  gather 
from  your  rooms  in  the  new  College,  to  receive  the 
congratulations  of  another  Lecturer  upon  the  sub- 
stantial addition  to  your  comfort  and  well-being  it 
will  afford. 

Next  to  these  words  of  welcome  let  me  add  one 
of  congratulation  on  the  choice  of  your  profession, 
and  of  that  path  in  life  which  it  will  open  before 
you,  especially  if  that  choice  has  been  made  not 
only  for  you  by  those  on  whose  judgment  you  have 
rightly  relied  in  the  decision  of  a step  so  impor- 
tant, but  by  your  own  taste  and  will.  For  what- 
ever may  be  the  lot  of  the  “ fool  of  the  family  ” 
with  regard  to  other  professions,  it  is  certainly  not 
within  my  own  observation  that,  except  in  rare 
cases,  he  either  destines  himself,  or  is  destined  to 
follow  the  healing  art.  There  is  a healthy  scepti- 
cism in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  suitability  of 
such  materials  for  the  purpose;  and  it  generally 
happens,  I believe,  that  if  an  unhappy  wight, 
ungifted  by  nature  with  the  skill  to  discern  his 
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own  incompetence,  embarks  upon  a voyage  of  dis- 
covery towards  that  El  Dorado  whose  meridian 
he  mistakenly  believes  to  commence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  two  of  the  great  squares  of  the  me- 
tropolis, the  golden  vision  terminates  in  shipwreck 
upon  certain  rocks  and  shoals  which  lie  in  the 
same  neighbourhood. 

The  days  of  the  “ Bob  Sawyer  ” type  of  students 
and  practitioners  are  over.  Doubtless  a few  still 
exist  here  and  there — “ rang  ao  s m trrris  ” — but 
their  isolated  existences  are  only  the  exceptions 
that  prove  the  rule.  The  ruthles-mes-  of  Examining 
Boards  within,  and  the  steady  pressure  of  public 
opinion  from  without  our  borders,  are  forces  that 
are  steadily  lifting  the  profession  to  a higher  level 
of  knowledge  and  skill,  coupled  with  a higher 
delicacy  of  thought  and  work.  And  a force  as 
strong  as  either  of  these  is  the  improved  tone  of 
feeling  within  the  profession  itself  as  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  its  functions,  and  the  esteem  they 
merit  at  the  hands  of  society.  The  doctor  was 
once  expected  to  ring  the  servants’  bell,  in  country 
houses  at  least : now-a-days,  I fancy,  the  squire 
and  the  doctor  would  feel  equally  ashamed  to  meet 
on  such  terms.  But  little  wonder  that  it  should 
have  been  so  when  the  art  of  healing  was  regarded 
as  a mere  craft,  rather  than  as  an  intellectual  and 
scientific  calling  demanding  a mind  expanded  by 
education,  trained  to  feel  and  decide  for  its  patients 
in  the  direst  emergencies  of  anxiety,  pain,  and 
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danger.  The  barber,  the  leech,  the  apothecary,  and 
the  surgeon  of  ancient  days — a man  dismal  with 
bones  and  blood — formed  an  ascending  series  from 
which  we  now  see  happily  evolved  modern  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  whose  claim  to  a scientific 
recognition  and  a social  standing  equal  to  that  of 
any  other  calling,  is  happily  justified  by  facts,  and 
for  the  most  part  admitted  at  the  hands  of  society. 
Yet  not  altogether  so.  There  is  not  yet  that 
ability,  even  among  educated  people,  that  there 
should  be,  to  differentiate  the  Physician  from  the 
Quack,  and  the  Surgeon  from  the  Bone-setter ; to 
discern  that  the  advertising  pretender,  or  practi- 
tioner, probably  takes  the  course  of  displaying  his 
merits  to  the  world,  not  so  much  for  fear  that  they 
might  otherwise  be  unknown,  as  that  if  left  to  the 
prior  recognition  of  more  competent  judges,  it 
might  be  decided  that  there  was  nothing  worth 
publishing.  Nor  is  the  social  recognition  of  our 
members  yet  all  it  should  be ; though  as  to  our 
rank  and  file,  it  is  a simple  statement  of  fact  to 
say  that  the  medical  students  and  practitioners  of 
modern  times  are,  in  point  of  general  culture, 
knowledge,  manners,  and  gentlemanly  feeling,  quite 
abreast  of  their  fellows  who  are  aiming  to  fill,  or 
who  stand  in,  the  ranks  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Bar, 
and  Church ; while  I venture  to  think  that  in 
point  of  earnestness  for  work,  devotedness  and  self- 
denial  in  it,  they  are  second  to  none,  and  probably 
ahead  of  all. 
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A pleasing  evidence  of  this  has  recently  been 
furnished  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
Senior  Proctor,  who  resigned  his  office  last  year, 
said  in  his  valedictory  address : “ I desire  to  place 
it  on  record,  as  a matter  of  common  observation, 
that  during  the  interval  covered  by  the  last  eight 
years,  the  gain  to  order,  decency,  and  morality,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  has  been  immense.”  And 
yet  during  these  eight  years  the  number  of  medical 
students  had  increased  from  50  to  over  300 ; in  view 
of  which  influx  very  gloomy  prophecies  had  been 
utteryd  by  some  of  the  older  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  to  the  ill-effect  upon  the  average  of  man- 
ners which  would  inevitably  follow.  Upon  which 
the  Medical  Time * fitly  remarked : “ The  Cambridge 
‘ Medical ' has  this  advantage  over  many  of  his 
fellow  students,  that  he  knows  his  aim  and  purpose 
in  life,  and  that  his  numerous  and  stiff  exami- 
nations enforce  constant  and  persevering  work. 
He  is  accordingly  proving  himself  an  elevating 
and  energising  factor  in  College  and  University 
life.” 

I have  already  alluded  to  the  conflict  of  opinion 
in  various  quarters  as  to  the  utility  of  introductory 
addresses ; but  without  assuming  to  pronounce  in 
the  matter,  I may  observe  that  there  are  practical 
objects  which  may  be  unquestionably  attained  by 
their  means,  providing  that  the  speaker  addresses 
the  audience  before  him  rather  than  the  outside 
world.  One  of  these  is  to  survey  the  path  of  study, 
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altogether  unknown  as  yet  to  some  of  you,  partly 
trodden  by  others;  and  judiciously  to  point  out 
certain  facts  which  may,  in  the  absence  of  personal 
experience,  help  you  to  save  time,  concentrate  your 
energies,  methodise  your  work,  and  avoid  the  pit- 
falls  into  which  many  a student  slips,  to  regret  too 
late  the  loss  of  time  and  opportunities  which,  once 
gone,  can  never  be  replaced.  This  I propose  to  do ; 
but  before  touching  upon  details,  allow  me  to  offer 
one  general  counsel,  namely,  to  practise,  from  the 
first  day  of  your  course,  the  thrift  of  time.  You 
know7  that  the  curriculum  is  limited  to  a minimum 
of  four  years.  Upon  this  fact  the  division  of  the 
course  of  study  has  been  framed  so  as  to  meet, 
stage  by  stage,  the  arrangements  of  the  Conjoint 
Examination  Scheme  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  It  follows  that  no  student  has  any 
time  to  throw  aw7ay.  It  is  impossible  for  him  who 
dawdles  through  his  first  year  to  make  up  for  it  in 
his  second.  When  the  second  year  comes  it  will 
bring  writh  it  its  own  tale  of  wrork,  enough  by  itself 
to  fill  your  time ; and  it  is  a real  misfortune  when 
a man  finds  out  too  late  the  disadvantages  of  dis- 
locating his  work  from  its  due  relation  to  the 
curriculum,  and  has  to  grind  awray  revising  for  the 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  examinations  when  he 
ou<dit  to  have  his  mind  at  leisure  for  the  clerkship 
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or  dressership  he  has  come  to  hold. 

In  his  celebrated  essay  on  “ Studies  Lord  Bacon 
has  truly  classed  them  by  the  effects  they  severally 
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produce  upon  the  mind.  “ Histories  make  men  wise, 
poets  witty,  the  mathematics  subtle,  natural  philo- 
sophy deep — moral,  grave,  logic  and  rhetoric  able  to 
contend.”  This  is  admirable  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
you  and  I,  for  our  particular  ends,  can  scarcely  per- 
ceive in  the  category  the  thing  for  which  we  are  in 
search.  Under  which  of  these  heads,  we  might 
ask,  falls  medical  study  properly  so  called,  and  what 
are  its  effects  upon  the  mind?  "Natural  philo- 
sophy” iu  the  quoted  phrase  comes  nearest  to  it, 
but  the  correspondency  is  too  limited,  too  partial, 
to  be  sufficiently  instructive.  It  is  probable,  I sup- 
pose, that  the  consideration  of  the  vaster  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  and  reasoning  upon  the  laws 
governing  them — reasoning  expressed  wherever 
possible  by  mathematical  formula*,  as  in  the  phy- 
sical side  of  a Wrangler's  work  in  the  present 
day,  was  the  Baconian  ideal.  Medical  study,  how- 
ever, though  its  essence  is  a contact  with  nature, 
is  different  to  this,  and  requires  a different  mental 
discipline.  For  it  a special  faculty  must  be 
evoked  and  trained,  namely,  that  of  close,  shrewd, 
thoughtful  observation ; and  this  faculty  is  one 
which,  if  I read  aright,  is  scarcely  suggested  in 
Bacon's  compendium.  Coupled  with  the  faculty 
of  accurate  observation  (which  may  have  lain 
absolutely  dormant  hitherto  in  the  mind,  without 
our  being  conscious  of  the  fact),  there  must  also 
be  trained  the  power  of  correct  inductive  rea- 
soning upon  the  phenomena  observed,  connecting 
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effects  with  causes,  and  drawing  true  inferences. 
But  that  upon  which  for  the  moment  I ask  to  lay 
supreme  emphasis  is  this,  that  in  our  studies  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  that  can  supply  the  place  of 
the  observing  faculty.  With  it  ail  else  may  fol- 
low ; without  it  a man  can  no  more  make  a truly 
able  physician  or  surgeon  than  an  ordinary  mortal 
could  write  Byron’s  poetry,  fashion  the  sculpture  of 
Praxiteles,  or  compose  the  immortal  strains  of 
Handel.  As  it  is  said  of  Demosthenes  that  when 
he  was  asked  what  was  the  chief  part  of  an  oTator, 
he  answered,  “Action.”  “ What  next  ?”  “Action.” 
“ What  next  again  ? ” "Action”;  so  I would  ven- 
ture to  urge  that  the  chief  part  of  him  who  is 
worthily  to  be  that  which  we  all  aspire  to  be, 
is  “ observation  ” — and  again  “ observation  ” ; and 
yet  again  “observation.”  Jenner  observed,  what 
indeed  many  had  observed  before,  that  cow-pox 
was  communicable  to  man  ; but  his  merit  lay  in  the 
patient  prosecution  of  repeated  observation  and  in- 
duction until  he  ascertained  that  it  was  only  in  a 
particular  condition  of  the  cow-pox  pustule  that  the 
transferred  virus  was  capable  of  efficiently  protect- 
ing the  human  constitution  ; and  then  the  magnifi- 
cent discovery  of  vaccination  was  complete.  The 
noble  words  of  Harvey,  spoken  two  hundred  years 
before,  seem  almost  prophetic  of  Jenner's  success : 
“ N ature  herself  is  to  be  addressed  : the  paths  she 
shows  us  are  to  be  boldly  trodden ; for  thus,  and 
whilst  we  consult  our  proper  senses,  from  inferior 
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advancing  to  superior  levels,  shall  we  penetrate  at 
length  into  the  heart  of  her  mystery.” 

I have  said  that  this  faculty  of  observation  may 
have  hitherto  lain  dormant  in  your  mind ; and 
although  you  may,  perhaps,  have  heard  me  with 
a dash  of  scepticism,  I feel  sure  that  I have  spoken 
truth  in  saying  so.  You  may  have  l*e«n  very  well 
educated,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and 
yet  this  bo  the  case.  The  reason  mainly  is  that 
our  ordinary  school  and  college  courses  (though 
better  in  this  respect  than  they  used  to  be)  do  not 
sufficiently  supply  means  for  the  education  of  the 
senses  by  the  observation  of  actual  objects.  The 
child  is  ordinarily  taught,  not  educated.  He  is 
fed  on  books,  accustomed  to  receive  everything 
upon  authority,  and  not  encouraged  to  expect  de- 
monstration, or  to  busy  himself  about  the  reasons 
for  the  facts  of  nature  visible  around  him  every- 
where. Yet  the  demonstrative  method  is  the  most 
interesting  form  of  instruction,  as  well  as  vastly 
the  most  effective.  Tell  a child  that  heat  expands 
mercury,  and  such  like  facts,  he  yawns,  or  thinks 
of  his  marbles ; show  him  a thermometer,  let  him 
hold  the  bulb  in  warm  water,  and  see  the  index 
rise,  and  be  is  all  interest,  probably  never  will 
forget  the  tact,  and,  better  still,  will  shortly  apply 
the  observing  faculty  thus  trained  to  the  attempted 
elucidation  of  something  else.  This  is  what  makes 
medical  study  so  charming;  the  method  of  demon- 
stration pervades  it.  If  then  your  work  is  carried 
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on  on  these  lines,  your  progress  will  be  sound,  and 
you  will  be  really  trained,  not  for  examinations 
merely,  but  for  the  more  difficult  work  beyond. 
But  if  you  substitute  books  for  facts  and  words  for 
things,  you  will  find  yourself  in  the  end  woefully 
wide  of  the  mark,  not  having  (as  has  been  said) 
“ at  the  back  of  your  mind,  the  change  for  words 
in  definite  images,  which  can  only  be  acquired 
through  the  operation  of  your  observing  faculties 
on  the  phenomena  of  nature.”  I remember  hear- 
ing one  of  my  old  teachers  once  say  (and  it  made 
a deep  impression  on  me)  that  the  most  cleverly- 
worded  clinical  note  he  ever  remembered  to  have 
heard  read  to  him  in  the  wards  by  a clinical  clerk, 
was  found,  on  examination  of  the  patient,  to  be 
quite  incorrect — pure  romance,  not  fact ! Train 
your  senses,  then,  by  observing  facts  above  every- 
thing, and  you  will  be  as  much  surprised  at  how 
little  you  can  at  first  see,  hear,  and  feel  with  cer- 
tainty in  handling  cases  of  disease,  as  you  will  be 
afterwards  at  how  much  you  can  make  out  for 
yourselves  with  perfect  certainty  when  your  train- 
ing is  advanced.  And  this  point  reached,  what 
boundless  possibilities  will  lie  before  you ! Depend 
upon  it  (as  another  has  said)  “ the  future  of  the 
world  lies  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  able  to 
cany  the  interpretation  of  nature  a step  further 
than  their  predecessors.” 

The  first  subject  that  will  claim  your  attention 
is  Anatomy — first  in  importance,  first  in  difficulty. 
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As  the  rational  basis  of  all  future  medical  know- 
ledge, and  the  best  introductory  training  for  the 
faculties  of  observation  and  induction  which  have 
just  been  insisted  upon,  it  will  merit  your  best 
and  most  earnest  work.  Happily  in  these  days 
there  is  not  wanting  a fair  sufficiency  of  material, 
by  which  I mean  not  books  and  pictures,  of  which 
there  are  more  than  enough,  but  the  only  text  that 
can  ever  intelligently  teach  anatomy,  the  human 
body.  Let  me  venture  to  advise  you  to  acquire 
your  knowledge  from  the  structures  themselves 
more  than  from  books,  though  books,  in  their 
proper  place,  may  not  be  neglected.  Anatomy, 
however,  can  never  be  interesting  if  it  be  studied 
as  an  aggregation  of  detailed  facts.  It  is  the 
grouping  of  those  facts  by  relations  of  structure 
and  function,  and  the  generalisations  which  may  be 
built  u[x>n  such  associations,  that  cause  the  subject 
to  teem  with  interest  and  facilitate  its  comprehen- 
sion. To  notice  such  facts  as  that  all  the  muscles 
which  have  for  their  function  the  expression  of 
emotion  are  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve,  notwith- 
standing some  of  them  in  man  are  insignificant 
and  ordinarily  inert,  such  as  the  occipito-frontalis, 
or  the  muscles  attached  to  the  auricle,  yet  in  many 
animals  largely  subserving  that  function ; or,  as 
was  pointed  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Hilton,  that  the 
same  nerve  which  supplies  a muscle  or  a joint 
supplies  the  skin  over  the  insertion  of  that  muscle 
or  over  that  joint ; or  again,  that  the  nerves  which 
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supply  muscles  enter  them  at  the  points  where 
they  are  the  most  secure  from  pressure,  well  illus- 
trated by  the  curious  fact  that  the  phrenic  nerves 
(literally  “ the  threads  on  which  our  lives  hang”) 
pierce  the  diaphragm  to  be  distributed  upon  its 
under  surface,  where  gravitation  tends  to  relieve 
the  pressure  of  adjacent  organs — to  note  all  this 
not  only  removes  tedium  from  the  work,  but  greatly 
assists  the  burdened  memory  by  classifying,  in  a 
natural  manner,  the  facts  it  has  to  carry  to  the 
examination-table.  Possibly,  however,  you  may 
prefer  the  method  of  “ tips  ” and  “ rhymes.”  Well, 
“all  is  fair  in  love  and  war;”  and  the  student  is, 
perhaps,  justified  in  using  every  possible  weapon  in 
the  supreme  struggle  with  his  natural  enemy,  the 
Anatomy-Examiner.  Only  if  you  do  use  the 
“ tips,”  do  so  cautiously,  lest  it  befall  you  as  it  once 
did  a young  friend  of  mine,  who  visited  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  relying  much  upon  this  means. 
In  the  conversation  that  ensued,  he  succeeded  but 
indifferently,  till,  on  being  shown  the  structures 
which  pass  behind  the  inner  ankle,  he  recognised, 
with  a throb  of  delight,  that  the  moment  of  his 
triumph  had  come  at  last.  “ Now,  what ’s  that  ? 
quoth  the  Examiner.  “ Timothy,”  was  the  prompt 
response.  “No,”  drily  rejoined  the  other;  “ its 
Tibialis,  you  mean.”  They  passed  to  some  less 
familiar  ground,  and  I fear  my  friend,  for  the  rest 
of  the  time,  was  numbered  among  the  “ very  nerv- 
ous people,”  whose  “ vexation  ” is  embalmed  in  the 
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mnemonic  phrase  which  served  him  so  scurvily ; 
although  I may  remark  in  passing  that  his  Ex- 
aminer’s name  was  not  Timothy. 

It  is  clear  that  if  you  study  in  this  way,  carefully 
correlating  structure  and  function,  you  will  habi- 
tually accord  to  Physiology  its  due  and  worthy 
place.  Let  me  beg  of  you  to  form  a right  concep- 
tion of  what  that  place  is.  Physiology  is  the  science 
of  function:  it  does  not  mean  cutting  and  mounting 
sections,  nor  analysing  fluids — important  as  these 
things  are ; that  is  but  Anatomy  still — the  minute 
anatomy  of  the  tissue,  or,  if  1 may  sav  so,  of  the 
fluid.  Jt  is  when  you  ask,  “ What  does  this  muscle 
do,  and  what  does  that  nerve  connected  with  it  do, 
when  contraction  occurs  ? What  is  the  chemistry 
of  these  changes;  and  what  their  relation  to  other 
vital  processes?  and  other  like  questions,  that  you 
are  studying  true  physiology.  M uch  as  our  teach- 
ing has  improved  in  this  particular,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  room  for  improvement  still.  The  pre- 
cious hours  of  the  student  are  so  much  swallowed 
up  by  section-cutting  and  staining  (often  so  fasci- 
nating a thief  of  time)  that  the  problems  of  pure 
physiology  are  but  too  little  considered  with  that 
detailed  reflection  that  they  should  be,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  so  much  of  our  future  work  in  tho 
treatment  of  disease  depends  upon  the  application 
of  such  knowledge.  For  let  us  never  forget  that 
there  are  many  diseases  which,  in  the  anatomical 
sense,  have  no  ascertained  pathology.  Epilepsy, 
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migraine,  diabetes,  asthma,  and  not  a few  others, 
wait  their  complete  elucidation  at  the  gates  of  the 
medical  physiologist.  Grateful  as  I feel  for  the 
immense  advances  of  physiology  in  recent  years, 
and  for  the  enormous  advantages  to  medicine  that 
the  labours  of  such  men  as  Michael  Foster  and 
Burdon  Sanderson  have  secured,  I would,  with  all 
deference,  venture  to  record  the  conviction  that 
advantageous  though  it  be  for  some  reasons  to 
study  pure  physiology — that  is  physiology  apart 
from  its  pathological  bearings — the  day  must  come 
when  the  relations  of  morbid  to  normal  function 
shall  be  more  habitually  studied  together,  and  a 
fresher  development  of  the  science  be  reached, 
which,  if  less  “ pure  ” in  the  ideal,  shall  be  much 
more  complete  in  its  scope,  and  much  more  useful 
to  mankind.  Depend  upon  it  the  “ open  sesame  ” 
to  many  a riddle,  vexed  and  insoluble  in  the  twi- 
light of  the  present,  shall  be  spoken  presently 
by  the  lips  of  the  men  who  question  nature  by 
following  her  not  only  in  her  hours  of  health 
and  activity,  but  along  the  devious  paths  of 
disease  up  to  the  point  of  that  supreme  ruin  we 
call  death. 

The  examinations  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
over,  the  way  is  clear  to  clinical  medicine  and 
surgery  for  a space  of  two  years.  This  is  the 
period  of  highest  interest  as  of  highest  importance. 
Utilise  every  moment  of  it.  And  to  help  you 
to  do  so,  allow  me  to  offer  one  or  two  counsels. 
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Do  not  be  satisfied  with  the  cases  allotted  to  you, 
but  study  every  case  in  your  wards,  and  keep  in 
your  own  case-books  a concise  record  of  each. 
These  books,  if  properly  kept, — too  often,  I fear, 
they  are  not  kept  at  all — will  be  of  the  highest 
value  to  you  subsequently.  Make  a point  of 
seeing  every  case,  and,  if  there  l>e  no  reason  to 
the  contrary,  examining  it  and  forming  a pro- 
visional diagnosis  for  yourself  before  the  visit  of 
the  Physician  or  Surgeon.  In  the  handling  of 
cases  cultivate  that  uy^itoia,  that  presence  of 
wit,  which  will  prevent  your  taking  a partial 
view,  or  rushing  down  the  first  side-road  that  opens 
out  to  a diagnosis.  For  nature  often  seems  pur- 
posely to  hide  her  workings  from  our  view  ; and  it 
is  only  by  a careful  cross-examination  of  the  total 
available  evidence  that  a right  decision  can  be 
reached — or,  at  the  least,  a premature  one  avoided. 
Form  the  habit  of  keeping  an  open  judgment  till 
the  whole  of  the  facts  are  before  you,  and,  in 
clinical  work,  let  inspiration  guide  you  less  than 
investigation.  Never  neglect  a post-mortem,  so 
that  you  may  fairly  run  to  earth  the  facts  that 
were  perhaps  so  veiled  during  life.  Do  not  neglect 
the  duty  of  questioning  your  teachers,  remembering 
the  words:  “ He  that  questioneth  much  shall  learn 
much,  and  content  much,  especially  if  he  apply  his 
questions  to  the  skill  of  tho  party  of  whom  he 
asketh,  for  he  shall  give  them  occasion  to  please 
themselves  in  speaking  and  himself  shall  con- 
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tinually  gather  knowledge.”  Take  it  for  granted 
that  no  teacher  will  ever  resent  questions  of  an 
intelligent  kind,  properly  put.  You  have  a right 
to  assume  this,  hut  do  not  forget  the  due  limits 
of  questioning:  you  cannot  fairly  ask  to  be  told 
that  which  the  proper  use  of  an  ordinary  text- 
book would  give  you.  And  here  let  me  add  a 
special  word : Do  not  neglect  the  out-patient  rooms. 
There  you  may  learn  the  elements  of  practical  me- 
dicine and  surgery,  before  and  during  your  tenure 
of  appointments  in  the  wards,  so  as  to  utilise  to 
the  full  the  precious  opportunities  of  those  appoint- 
ments. Few  perhaps  do  this  as  they  might,  and  in 
consequence  lose  part  of  their  ward-instruction  for 
want  of  an  early  grasp  of  elementary  facts,  and 
a moderate  amount  of  skill  in  the  use  of  their 
stethoscopes  and  other  means  of  diagnosis.  Re- 
member, too,  that  it  is  the  out-patient  department 
rather  than  the  wards  that  supplies  you  with  cases 
of  the  slighter  accidents  and  disorders,  as  also  of 
those  functional,  sub-acute,  and  chronic  diseases, 
which  will  form  the  staple  of  future  practice,  be- 
sides presenting  to  you  a much  greater  number  of 
cases  on  each  occasion. 

I shall  not,  I hope,  waste  your  time  if  I venture 
to  say  a word  or  two  upon  the  subject  of  books. 
There  are  dangers  to  be  avoided,  even  in  the  case 
of  the  studious  man.  He  reads  long  who  reads 
well ; and  many  a man  does  not  read  well  during 
the  inexperience  of  his  student  days.  I do  not 
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refer  to  ordinary  text-books,  although  even  in  their 
case  I think  you  will  do  well  to  consult  your  lec- 
turers upon  the  choice.  Probably  the  least  useful 
manuals  for  you  at  first  are  the  longest  and  the 
shortest.  But  apart  from  manuals,  there  are  books 
that  you  may  read  with  advantage,  nay,  ought  to 
read,  pari  pas»u  with  your  work.  We  have  heard  a 
good  tleal  lately  al*out  41  the  best  hundred  books  : ” 
one  object  of  my  remarks  is  to  warn  you  against 
attempting  more  than  a fraction  of  that  number. 
Remember  the  words  of  Milton  : “A  good  book  is 
the  precious  life-blood  of  a master-spirit,  emlwlmed 
and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a life  beyond  a 
life.’’  There  are  some  such  books  within  our  choice, 
and  I am  tempted  to  name  one  or  two,  although  it 
is  with  a pang  of  regret  that  so  many  others  must 
be  left  unmentioned.  1 strongly  advise  you  to  read 
as  early  as  possible  in  your  career,  certainly  during 
your  dissecting,  Hilton’s  “ Lectures  on  Rest  and 
Pain,’’  and  I can  safely  promise  that  equally  for  its 
fascinating  interest  and  its  usefulness  for  your  ex- 
aminations, and  beyond  them,  you  will  reap  a rich 
reward.  Probably  the  very  beat  feature  of  this 
book  is  its  power  to  train  the  habit  of  thoughtfully 
working  out,  for  each  case,  its  appropriate  treatment 
— a lesson  learnt  less  by  any  formal  method  than  by 
a quiet  drinking-in  of  the  spirit  of  its  singularly 
able  writer.  Another  book  that  will  peculiarly 
stimulate  that  process,  which  has  been  well  called 
" the  secretion  of  thought,"  is  Graves’  “ Clinical 
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Lectures,”  of  which  the  almost  equally  illustrious 
Trousseau  said  that  he  entreated  his  pupils  “ to 
consider  it  as  their  breviary  that  he  had  “ read 
and  re-read  it,  until  now,  though  I know  almost  by 
heart  all  that  the  Dublin  professor  has  written,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  perusing  a book  that  never 
leaves  my  study.”  If  I may  add  a word  of  my 
own,  I would  say  that  the  special  value  of  this  re- 
markable book  is  the  training  it  gives  in  the  philo- 
sophic induction  of  observed  facts  equally  for 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  Graves  seeks  a reason 
for  everything,  however  minute  ; and  he  gives  the 
reason  for  everything  wherever  he  knows  it,  even 
for  the  peppermint-water  in  his  prescriptions. 
Let  me  add  yet  one  more.  As  students  of  medi- 
cine, and  especially  as  Middlesex  men,  read,  and 
read  early  in  your  course,  the  classical  lectures  of 
Sir  Thomas  Watson  upon  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  physic.  To  speak  of  the  virtues  of  this 
book  would  be  a waste  of  your  time.  The  only 
valid  objection  I have  ever  heard  against  it 
is  that,  as  a man  said  once  in  my  hearing,  “it 
does  not  make  one  think  enough  as  he  reads, 
for  it  is  far  too  much  like  a novel ; ” and  indeed 
its  fascination  is  beyond  that.  Let,  then,  your 
library  be  well  selected,  though  in  that  case  it 
may  be  small ; and  write  over  your  shelves,  as  the 
scholarly  Pliny  did  over  his,  “ Non  legendi  sed 
lectitandi 

It  is  impossible  to  forget  that  there  are  some 
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sitting  in  this  audience  to-dav  who  gather  here  in 
their  student  capacity  for  the  last  time.  Before 
the  year  revolves  your  seats  will  be  filled  by  others, 
and  you  yourselves  gone  out  into  the  busy  world 
around  to  practise  the  art  you  have  acquired  here. 
I may  perliaps  remind  you,  in  the  words  of  Syden- 
ham, “ that  the  art  of  medicine  is  to  Ik?  properly 
learnt  only  in  its  practice  and  exercise,'’  according 
to  which  saying  your  learning  is  now  really  about 
to  commence.  If,  inspired  by  the  philosophy  as  by 
the  humility  of  this  thought,  you  address  yourself 
to  the  work  before  you,  your  success  is  assured — 
financially,  I trust ; but,  better  than  that,  the  suc- 
cess of  real  usefulness  in  life.  Great  responsibilities 
await  you,  but  these  are  to  be  met  by  preparing 
for  them,  not  by  dreading  them.  And  this  prepa- 
ration will  be,  and  ought  to  lx?,  a daily  task.  We 
must  always  Is?  learning.  Disease  is  no  more  to  l*e 
stereotyped  than  are  any  other  vital  phenomena ; 
and  it  speaks  to  vis,  if  I may  so  say,  in  its  dialect*, 
which  we  must  be  as  ready  to  understand  as  its 
ordinary  speech.  How  needful  then  is  it  that  we 
should  carry  forward  the  spirit  of  philosophical 
study  with  us  through  our  daily  round,  and  not 
degenerate  into  mere  distributors  of  drugs,  a work 
which  the  prescribing  chemist,  or  the  quack,  can 
do  as  readily  as  we — finding,  indeed,  their  raixon 
d'etre  in  our  contentment  with  mere  routine,  a 
spirit  which  our  patients  too,  soon  catch  from  us. 
“ You  can  always  prescribe  for  him,”  I once  heard 
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suggested  to  a student  in  a dilemma  about  the 
diagnosis,  as  a short  cut  out  of  the  difficulty,  and 
as  a hint  for  his  future  practice.  Now  we  may  be 
very  sure  that  of  this  laiascr  alter  policy  there  is 
frequently  generated  in  the  minds  of  many  the 
impression  that  blind  empiricism  is  the  best  guide 
after  all — a feeling  often  strong  enough  to  bow 
them  beneath  the  wheels  of  the  great  car  of  char- 
latanism, deaf  to  the  voices  of  reason,  of  educa- 
tion, of  experience,  and  even  of  the  commonest 
of  common  sense. 

Allow  me,  at  this  point,  to  commend  to  you  that 
movement,  happily  fast  becoming  of  wider  and 
wider  extension  among  the  general  practitioners  of 
this  country,  for  the  collective  investigation  of 
disease ; and  in  doing  so  to  point  out  the  excellent 
opportunity  it  affords  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
philosophical  spirit  in  our  work.  The  man  who 
observes,  records,  classifies,  and  contributes  his  facts 
to  the  general  fund  of  knowledge,  confers  a greater 
benefit  upon  himself  than  upon  the  world,  for  the 
discipline  to  his  own  mind  is  priceless*,  Upon  the 
value  to  medical  science  of  such  observations,  if 
intelligently  made,  I need  not  dwell.  The  day  that 
sees  the  great  body  of  practitioners  take  up  this 
toil  in  good  earnest,  will  surely  bring  us  nearer  to 
the  elucidation  of  much  that  is  now  moot  and  in- 
definite. I may  indicate,  and  no  more,  that  at  least 
three  great  lines  of  inquiry  are  before  us,  which,  on 
account  of  their  greater  command  of  material,  can 
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best  be  worked  out  by  the  men  in  general  prac- 
tice : — 

( 1.)  The  varieties  and  relationships  of  the  acute 
contagious  diseases. 

(2.)  The  value  and  use  of  drugs  in  clinical 
treatment. 

(3.)  The  complete  compilation,  and  estimation 
of  family  histories  in  relation  to  the 
etiology  of  disease. 

Not  that  these  are  all ; I only  indicate  them  as  the 
significant  preface  of  the  rest.  Yd  correctly  ascer- 
tained records  of  family  history  alone  would  be  of 
incalculable  service,  especially  when  we  remember 
that  intentionally  these  facts  are  often  obscured  by 
the  narrators;  as  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  pro- 
posed to  an  insurance  office  and  was  asked  what 
his  father  died  of.  “A  fall  from  a height.”  “ Really; 
but  what  caused  it  ? ” “ Well,  he  was  addressing  a 

public  audience,  when  a portion  of  the  platform 
beneath  his  feet  gave  way.”  The  Actuary  was  sage ; 
he  perceived  the  judicial  aspect  the  ease  was  assum- 
ing, and  said  no  more. 

And  what  a charm  must  pervade  work  done 
habitually  in  the  philosophical  spirit ! Never  can 
it  degenerate  to  the  dead  level  of  routine.  To 
occupy  the  mind  in  the  elucidation  of  problems 
essential  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  our  fellow- 
men  is  labour  as  pleasant  as  useful.  “ Certainly,” 
says  Lord  Bacon,  “ it  is  heaven  upon  earth  to  have 
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a man’s  mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in  providence, 
and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth.” 

And  now,  gentlemen,  we  must  separate  to  our 
work,  whether  within  or  without  this  Hospital, 
the  same  spirit  of  earnestness,  and  of  hopefulness, 
touching  us  all  alike,  I trust,  with  its  inspiration. 
Let  me  remind  you  of  the  great  and  venerable 
names  -which  are  associated  with  these  walls,  and 
whose  mighty  memories  live,  and  ever  shall  live, 
to  stimulate  us  by  their  potent  example.  Here 
worked  and  taught  Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  illustrious 
discoverer  of  the  functions  of  spinal  nerves  and  of 
the  muscular  sense  ; who  for  originality  and  acute- 
ness in  work  may  have  been  equalled,  but  was 
never  surpassed ; a man  as  beautiful  in  his  private 
character  as  eminent  in  scientific  repute.  Here 
are  marked  the  footsteps  of  Sir  Thomas  Watson, 
whose  unsurpassed  faculties,  clinical  sagacity,  clear 
and  truthful  judgment,  and  gentle  noble  nature, t 
constituted  him  “ the  complctest  illustration  of 
the  highest  type  of  physician,”  so  that,  as  his  bio- 
grapher said,  “ there  was  not  one  man  in  the  profes- 
sion who  would  at  any  time  have  declined  to  take 
Sir  Thomas  Watson’s  judgment  on  any  personal  or 
professional  question  as  final ; ” whose  gifts  “ gave 
him  a rare  but  justified  ascendency  over  even  the 
ablest  of  his  contemporaries.”  Higher  types  of 
personal  and  professional  worthiness  could  scarcely 
be;  but  these  are  not  all.  Let  us  never  forget 
Murchison,  the  most  painstaking  of  investigators 
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as  the  foremost  of  clinical  teachers,  Campbell  De 
Morgan,  Arnott,  Stewart,  Murray,  and  a host  of 
others,  down  to  their  no  less  worthy  followers  who 
form  the  inner  circle  of  my  audience  to-day,  one 
of  whom  (Mr.  Lawson)  has  been  recently  distin- 
guished by  the  Queen  with  a special  token  of  her 
confidence,  and  ujxm  another  of  whom  (Sir  J. 
Tomes)  a well-deserved  title  rt  sts  to  crown  the 
labours  of  a long  and  eminent  carver. 

Thus  led,  let  us  diligently  follow.  A humbler 
path  may  be  ours,  but  it  may  be  faithfully  and 
earnestly  trodden.  And  tin-  dying  pillow — though 
smoothed  for  each  of  us,  1 trust,  with  higher  hopes 
than  any  which  could  spring  from  a review  of  our 
lives  ami  work — may  yet  be  the  smoother  for  the 
thought  that  our  days  have  been  dutifully  and 
usefully  sj>ent, 

“ Enough  if  something  from  onr  hands  hare  power 
To  live,  and  act,  and  serve  the  future,  hour ; 

Aud  if,  as  toward  the  silent  tomb  we  go, 

Through  love,  through  hope,  and  faith’s  transcendent 
dower,  * 

We  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know. 
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